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give me fifteen days to live5, Law told the French consul who called to
see him, 6and I shall never find the time so long.'
The faithful Burges also appeared in the sick-room and sent an account
of the patient's malady to Whitehall. 'He was first taken with a shivering
cold fit which lasted him five or six hours', Burges wrote on March 4,
'and that was succeeded by a violent hot one which has never intermitted
but has continued upon him ever since. I saw him for the last time the day
before yesterday. He was then very sensible of the danger he was in and,
as he told me, very desirous to die, believing his death would be of greater
service to his family at this juncture than any other, because the Cardinall
has just now appointed three or four gentlemen to examine and state his
accounts, and he thinks they will be more inclined to do him justice in
France when they shall know how poor he dies and that he has nothing
in any part of the world but in that country and in the King's hand. He
has ordered his son, who is here with him, to go to France immediately
after his death to throw himself at the King's feet and endeavour to move
His Majesty's compassion and justice, for upon them must he rely for
his future subsistence.'
Another caller was the French ambassador, Count Languet de Gergy. He
began by telling the invalid that he should perform some act to show that
he adhered to the Catholic faith, since the public thought that he had
'relapsed into the anglican creed which he had abjured in France'. Law
appeared somewhat embarassed at this remark and murmured something
about having been accredited by King George I to the Venetian repu-
blic, that he had the letters of credence in his pocket but that he had
never presented them.3 The ambassador then promised to get the papal
nuncio to send a priest who might receive his confession. Count de Gergy
then went on to advise Law to make his will, if he had not already done
so. To this the sick man replied that there was no point in his executing
such a document since everything he possessed was in France and had
been seized by his creditors. The ambassador, in his own words, rejoined
that 'a will executed in due form was always an authenticated proof of
the faith in which one died, and- it was only in that sense that I spoke to
him.' Law thereupon agreed to send for a notary. 'The result of the varied
1 The septuagenarian Cardinal Andre Fleury who in 1726 had succeeded the Duke
of Bourbon as Prime Minister of France. His administration was thrifty and slates-
manlike.
a The presentation of the letters and his acceptance as an accredited diplomatic re-
presentative of Great Britain, had ihis taken place, must necessarily have involved
Law in a further act of apostasy, since he could not legally have discharged his
official functions while remaining a Catholic.